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St. Paul, which the editor has occasion to cite, 179 ; (Cf. P. Meyer, 
Rom., xxiv, 366; cf. 360, n. 1). 

In her notes Miss Murray adds much to the elucidation of the 
text by the citations she gives of scholastic and legal texts. But 
is the extra-Scriptural information that Adam was created in the 
valley of Hebron (75-6) so well known that it was not worth 
citing some medieval texts? (Cf. A. Bovenschen, Die Quellen f. d. 
Reisebeschreibung des Johann von Mandeville [1888], 37), and is 
the proper name " Architriclin " (1247) as well known to the 
average reader as to a medieval reader, or auditor, so that a note 
on its origin in the word in the Vulgate " architriclinus " (John, 
ii, 8-9), for the master of the feast, is not necessary? (Cf. F. 
Michel, Tristan, n, 310; Villon, Grant Testament, 1243, E. Lan- 
glois, Table des Noms propres . . . dans les Chansons de Oeste 
[1904], 45, Mandeville 's Travels, edited from MS. Cotton Titus 
C.XYI in the British Museum, ed. P. Hamelius (Publ. E. E. T. 
153) [1919], 153. The passage is not found in Halliwell's text, 
p. Ill, and so its source has not been noted by Bovenschen, op. 
cit.,57). 

George L. Hamilton. 

Cornell University. 



COERESPONDENCE 

A POSTLIMINEAE COROLLARIUM FOR CORYATE 

Having recently been led by Mr. Maurice Hewlett's A Fool of 
Quality to read Tom Coryate's Crudities for the first time, I am 
moved by my surprise, not to say indignation, to attempt a Rettung. 
Mr. Hewlett's entertaining skit portrays Coryate as a buffoon and 
a butt, who must have sat for Shakespeare's fools. And the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, if it does not confirm, 
would do little to correct this impression. Mr. Hewlett quotes 
what is almost the only absurd, but is unfortunately the first, 
sentence in Coryate's book, with the comment, "Shakespere can 
never have missed such a man as that." To prove that Coryate 
was " a euphuist of the first water " and a fool Mr. Hewlett and 
others instance his title-pages, which are no more affected than 
those of Chapman, Purchas, or Raleigh, and three or four inter - 
tionally extravagant sentences, some of them from private letters. 
They do not tell the reader that almost the whole of Coryate's 
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instructive book is written in a plain, simple, manly narrative 
style. And they do not appear to understand the playful pedantries 
which seem so ridiculous to them. The " Pancratieall and ath- 
letical health," of which Coryate boasts in a letter from the East, 
is a then-familiar quotation from Plautus (valet pancratice atque 
athletice). The " Cramb and twice-sodden Colwort" of the title- 
page of his second book is merely an allusion to the Greek proverb, 
fits Kpapfi-q OdvaTos, more familiar in Juvenal's 

Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros. 

It is not true that at every stage of his journey " he is careful 
to give you the mileage from his own door." He gives it at the 
end, as many modern travellers do. Why not? His preference 
of Odcombe to all other cities, is usually expressed in the facetious 
tone of Oliver Wendell Holmes' glorification of the Hub. The 
statement which Mr. Hewlett finds so funny, that " Odcombe . . . 
is so dear unto me that I preferre the very smoak thereof before 
the fire of all other places under the sunne," is a pretty allusion 
to Odysseus le/xtvos kw. kwkvov, or Ovid's, fumum de patriis posse 
videre focis. And the "provinciality" is neither more or less 
than that of Andrew Lang's dithyramb in justification of his 
preference of St. Andrews to all the world. 

These harmless pedantries of classical quotation and allusion 
were the fashion then, and were doubtless less offensive to the 
circle of Ben Jonson than they would be to the editorial staff of 
the New Republic. 

I am not sustaining the paradox that there was no fire behind 
all this smoke. There was obviously a touch of Boswellian fatuity 
in Oorj^ate, and he may not have known how to behave at court. 
But his scholarship (though he modestly disclaims scholarship, he 
spoke and wrote tolerable Greek and Latin), his common sense, his 
lively intellectual curiosity and his human kindliness are grossly 
misrepresented when he is stigmatized as a court fool. The 
pompous euphuism of his addresses to King James and Prince 
Henry signifies little. Very estimable writers, from Isocrates to 
Themistius, and from the Emperor Julian to Tennyson, have 
addressed reigning monarchs in language that will not bear the 
scrutiny of a free posterity. King James may or may not have 
said, "Is that fool yet living?" I like not the security. The 
worst things that the condescending report of the Bev. Edward 
Terry, Chaplain to the Lord Ambassador to the Great Mogul, has 
to say of him are, that he had a thirst for fame, " that he was a 
man of a very coveting eye that could never be satisfied with 
seeing," and that " if he had not fallen into the smart hands of 
the wits of those times he might have fared better." It is true 
that the wits seem to have had what modern reporters would call 
'a follow on Tom.' But it would require a more discriminating 
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and a longer criticism than I have space for to determine how 
many of the jocose poetical epistles of commendation published 
with his book were intended as gibes, and how many expressed 
genuine affection. For he was clearly, whatever his foibles, a jolly 
good fellow, and a lovable man. A friend aptly quotes of him 
Publilius Syrus' saying, 

Comes facundus in via pro vehiculo. 

Paul Shorey. 
University of Chicago. 



PlERRE BAYLE AND HlS BIOGRAPHERS 

There has already appeared in M. L. N. 1 a note relative to the 
work of one of Pierre Bayle's recent biographers, A. Cazes. 2 Aside 
from passages found in his work which reveal identity with A. 
Lenientfs Etude sur Bayle, it may also be added that Cazes' inform- 
ation on the Eotterdam critic and philosopher is at times at fault 
as shown in his chapter devoted to the life of Bayle. 

Page 4: Bayle's younger brother Joseph is called Du Perrot, 
though his name is given as Du Peyrat in Desmaizeaux (Cf. Vie 
de Bayle, Diet. Grit., 3 I, p. xvii). P. 5 : Bayle is said to have been 
sent in his youth to one of his relatives, M. Bayze, a Protestant 
minister at Saverdun who had " une immense bibliotheque." Bayle 
was, indeed, related to Bayze, but, as a matter of fact, the minister 
referred to with a large library was M. Rival (Cf. Vie de Bayle, 
p. xvii) . P. 5 : " Rentre au Carla, il y passa des mois de convales- 
cence." On the other hand Desmaizeaux states: "Lorsqu'il fut 
tout a, fait retabli il retourna au Carla " (Cf. Vie de Bayle, p. xvii). 
P. 11 : In his Critique generale de I'Histoire du Calvinisme Bayle 
did not write 29 letters as indicated but 30. In 1685 he wrote 22 
more. There appeared 52 letters in all (Cf. CEuvres diverges, Vol. 
ii). P. 12: Cazes states that: "La sosur de Jurieu voulut marier 
Bayle avec Mile Dumoulin." It is not quite so. Mademoiselle 
Jurieu mentioned in Desmaizeaux was Jurieu's wife and not his 
sister, and Mile Dumoulin was her sister who later married Bas- 
nage, Bayle's friend. The title " Mademoiselle " was also given to 
a married woman whose husband was not of noble birth. Mile 
Dumoulin was not the intended one, as is said, but, in truth, did 
her utmost to bring about the marriage for the benefit of one of 
her friends (Cf. CEuvres, iv, Lettre de Mile Dumoulin, 12 decem- 
bre 1682). P. 17: The wording "Au debut de 1689 parut la Re- 
ponse d'un nouveau Converti bientot suivie des Reflexions sur les 

1 Bayle and his Biographers, Horatio E. Smith, xxvn, 158. 

* A. Cazes, Pierre Bayle, Dujarric et Cie, Paris, 1905. 

8 Pierre Bayle, (Euvres diverses and Dictionnaire Critique, 1737 edition. 



